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deserved, and small wonder, for the book is the product of the 
knowledge of the native, systematized by a European training 
and illumined at times by a quaint humor which seems to be 
tlie product of the contact of the two civilizations. Of the con- 
tents of the book it is impossible to speak. The life of the Bur- 
man, with everything that the word implies, is really told. No 
custom or detail is considered too trivial or escapes observation. 
As a result we have a mine of information for the folklorist, the 
student of institutions, of religious ceremonies — indeed, of the 
entire field of anthropology. Cyrus Abler. 



Folk-lore, von Karl Knortz {Emnsville, Indiana). Mil dem. Anfiang Ameri- 
katiische Kinderreime, Dresden, 1896. 800, 87 pp. 

This essay on some points in folklore is an extension of a lec- 
ture delivered by Mr Knortz in the high school at Evansville, 
Indiana. It is divided into three chapters and followed by an 
appendix containing 100 children's rhymes. The author gives 
some examples of folklore from different parts of the world and 
points out the rich opportunities of collecting folklore in the 
United States, owing to the large number of races and national- 
ities residing there. He names especially the '' negroes, voodoo, 
and Creoles." He finds America and the English language sin- 
gularly poor in lullabies ; he says the following is believed to be 
the first of American origin : 

" Rock-a-by baby upon the tree top, 
When the wind blows the cradle will rock ; 
When the bough breaks the cradle will fall, 
Down comes the baby, cradle, and all." 

When the first pilgrims landed in New England they saw In- 
dian squaws hang their pappooses to boughs of trees moved by 
the wind, and a young English woman, struck by this, composed 
the verses just cited. 

The author narrates the history of Mrs Elizabeth Goose, of Bos- 
ton, whose "Melodies," published in 1719, have formed for 176 
years the delight of American children. 

In the third chapter the author discusses the following super- 
stition and shows other beliefs associated with saliva : " When 
one meets a white horse and spits into his own hand, he will 
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obtain his wish." Mr Knortz does not, however, refer to Captain 
Bourke's " Scatalogic Rites " on the saliva question. 

The author relates that the cider-loving Pennsylvania Dutch 
of Cambria couaty, Pennsylvania, designate tomatoes as " Meth- 
odists " became they both like a great deal of water. 

The rhymes in the appendix are from New York and Indiana 
and include a few vulgar, several political (of recent origin), and 
a number of senseless squibs, most of which do not deserve per- 
petuation in printers' ink. The author believes the rhymes are 
printed for the first time, but he is evidently unacquainted with 
Bolton's " Counting-out Rhymes of Children " (London, 1888), 
in which many of them are found. He makes no attempt to 
trace their origin nor to classify them. The appendix, in short) 
is disappointing, concluding, as it does, a rather desultory writ- 
ing on folklore. H. Caurixgton Bolton. 



NOTES AND NEWS 

Zapotec Language. — A Spanish-Zapofcec dictionary of some 
222 folio pages has been published by the Junta Coluihbina of 
Mexico. The Junta obtained the manuscript from President 
'Diaz, who transferred it to this scientific body for publication. 
It is estimated that the work contains about ten thousand Span- 
ish terms, in double columns, while the Zapotec vocables are 
more numerous. A dictionary containing the same Zapotec 
terms first, followed by the Spanish, has not yet been brought to 
light. The original manuscript of the Spanish-Zapotec, which 
dates from about the middle of the eighteenth century, is a huge 
quarto volume, bound in parchment, and, like the printed work, 
is in double-column form. It has neither title nor preface, and 
there is nothing in it to indicate the author's name, though on its 
back appears " Diccionario sapoteco del Balle." It is evidently a 
clean copy of an earlier manuscript. The orthography of the 
Spanish terms is by no means a model of correctness. The dia- 
lect differs not inconsiderably from that of Cordoba's vocabulary. 
The full title is " Vocabulario Castellano-Zapoteco. Publicado 
l)or la Junta Columbina de Mexico con motivo de la celebracion 
del Cuarto Centenario del Descubrimiento de America. Mexico : 
Oficina Tipografica de la Secretaria de Fomento, 1893." 



